
When Carry Nation, 
The Bar Room Smasher, 
Came to Lynchburg 



BY NATE SULLIVAN 



For better or worse, alcohol 
has been integral to the 
American experience from 
the very beginning. Initially 
drawn from Old World tradi- 
tions, a distinct drinking culture gradu- 



ally developed in this country Woven 
into the fabric of national life over the 
course of 400 years, the relationship 
between alcoholic beverages and the 
people has been enduring — and at times 
tortured. 

Most of us are familiar with national 
Prohibition era (1920-1933), but are 
probably less knowledgeable of earlier 



anti-alcohol movements. The roots 
of Prohibition lie in the nineteenth 
century. For a good part of that century 
an intense struggle was fought between 
the "wets" and the "drys" over the 
degree to which society should accept 
"spirits" and other forms of alcoholic 
drink. Lynchburg was no different. 
The General Local Option Act of 1886 
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allowed local governments throughout 
the Commonwealth to hold referenda 
to determine whether or not liquor 
and other intoxicating beverages could 
be bought and sold. Lynchburg held 
several referenda in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. While 
the "wets" proved victorious in most 
contests, the "drys" had their way in 
1908. This prohibition, however, was 
overturned by another referendum less 
than two years later. The intense back- 
and- forth struggle underscores just how 
central alcohol-related issues were at the 
turn of the century. 

Carry A. Nation is one of the most 
visible, yet least understood figures 
of the prohibition movement. When 
she arrived in Lynchburg on August 
3, 1907, she was preceded by her 
reputation. Hill City citizens welcomed 
"The Famous and Original Bar Room 
Smasher" as a national celebrity prone 
to deliver stunts; whether or not towns- 
folk agreed with her radical prohibi- 
tionist stance was beside the point, this 
was Carry Nation. Her fame garnered 
universal attention. When she came to 
town, people turned out, hoping to wit- 
ness a spectacle. 



She was born Carrie Amelia Moore 
in Garrard County, Kentucky, in 1 846, 
but her family relocated a number of 
times throughout her childhood, most 
notably to Missouri and Texas. After 
her first husband, Union veteran Dr. 
Charles Gloyd, died of alcoholism only 
a year and a half into their marriage, 
Carry developed intense anti-alcohol 
sentiments. In 1874 Carry married 
David A. Nation, a wealthy Campbel- 
lite 1 minister and journalist. The couple 
moved to the Oklahoma Territory, and 
then Kansas, where Carry became a 
practitioner of osteopathy and a promi- 
nent Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union (WCTU) leader. 

Although Kansas had enacted state- 
wide prohibition in 1881, the law was 
rarely enforced, angering prohibition- 
ists and causing them to resort to more 
extreme tactics. On a summer afternoon 
in 1900, Carry Nation supposedly had a 

1 An American Protestant sect closely tied to Baptist 

denominations, the Campbellites grew as an offshoot of 
the 1 9th century Restoration Movement. Led by Thomas 
Campbell and his son, Alexander, the Campbellites sought 
to unify Christians by returning to the "primitive" and 
pure characteristics of the early Church. This included an 
aversion to instrumental music used in worship and other 
"ostentatious" practices. 



vision in which God called her to smash 
saloons. "Go to Kiowa," said the voice; 
"I'll stand by you. Take something in 
your hands, and throw at these places in 
Kiowa and smash them." Convinced she 
had been divinely appointed, the nearly 
six-foot tall, 175-pound woman gath- 
ered up stones, and proceeded to smash 
a number of alcohol-serving establish- 
ments throughout the city. Months 
later she traveled to Wichita where she 
proclaimed herself "The Right Arm of 
God," before doing over $3,000 worth 
of damage, including the destruction of 
decor from the 1893 Chicago World's 
Fair and the risque painting Cleopatra at 
Bath. 

News of Carry Nation's smashing 
spread like wildfire through the Mid- 
west, emboldening prohibitionists to 
adopt similarly radical approaches. 
Almost overnight Nation became a 
national celebrity. At the suggestion of 
her husband, she traded in stones for a 
more destructive tool — a hatchet. She 
named three of her hatchets "Faith, 
"Hope," and "Charity." For the next 
eleven years "Crazy Carry" traveled 
the country smashing saloons, giving 




In this circa 1906 photo only one bar is visible on Main Street, J. J. Magri's Hanover Rye. . 
Magri died in 1907, before Mrs. Nation's visit. 
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One of Carry Nation's souvenir hatchet pins 

lectures, and performing in vaudeville theaters. 2 She founded 
and edited two anti-vice publications, The Smashers Mail and 
The Hatchet. She was imprisoned over thirty times for her 
"hatchetations." Angry mobs of "wets" often pummeled her 
with raw eggs. She was beaten on more than one occasion. 
She was once hit over the head so hard that she swallowed a 
false tooth. Despite her rough-and-tumble persona, Nation 
could be charming, and had a knack for self-promotion. To 
pay fines and court expenses, she sold a variety of souvenirs 
bearing reference to herself. Most popular was the small 
pewter "Nation" hatchet pin bearing her full name across the 
handle. She campaigned not only against alcohol, but also 
prostitution, tobacco, and in support of women's suffrage. She 
saw herself as "a bulldog running along the feet of Jesus, bark- 
ing at what He doesn't like." 

Some of the details surrounding Carry Nation's visit to 
Lynchburg are unclear. It is not known what organization, if 
any, sponsored her visit. It may have been an anti-cigarette 
organization. Much of Nation's campaigning during this time 
was concerned with countering tobacco use, and the previous 
year she had embarked on a speaking tour in connection with 
the Anti-Cigarette League. Her visit might also have been part 
of a religious event — possibly a tent revival meeting. While 
her visit to the Hill City was less dramatic than many of her 
engagements elsewhere, it was not without incident. 

Carry Nation arrived in Lynchburg on the afternoon of 

2 Her appearances in vaudeville theaters consisted primarily of preaching. 




This humorous hatchet proclaiming "All Nations 
Welcome But Carrie/' adorned barroom walls 
across the country. 
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August 3, 1907. She had come from 
Oxford, North Carolina, on Norfolk 
and Western's train No. 17. She took 
a room at Roby s Hotel on Jefferson 
Street, opposite the Union Depot. 
Lynchburg offered much for Nation to 
rail against. Called "The Seat of Satan's 
Kingdom" by one early nineteenth- 
century minister, 3 the city had a thriving 
tobacco industry and a red light district 
of national reputation. 

Shortly after arriving in the city, 
"The Bar Room Smasher" entered The 
Penny Wonderland at 908 Main Street. 
Owned by the Trent Brothers, the 
establishment specialized in tobacco, 
provided billiard tables, and boasted 
novelties such as "autoscopes" featuring 
"harrowing murder scene [s]." There she 
delivered a "five minutes address on the 
evils of cigarettes and tobacco" to the 
"astonishment" of shoppers and others 
crowding in to see what the commotion 
was about. Nation then walked into the 
Thomas A. Manning Saloon and Gen- 
eral Store at 715 Main Street. Mr. Man- 
ning demanded she leave, but Carry 
refused, arguing that if young men were 
welcome to enter an establishment that 
would lead to their ruin, she too ought 
to be allowed in to the building. Mr. 
Manning then "politely and gently" 

3 Evangelist Lorenzo Dow used this phrase to describe 
Lynchburg during a visit in 1804. 
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"A suggestion to the Buffalo Exposition; - Let us have a chamber of female horrors" 
Illustration shows Uncle Sam and John Bull leading a group of world leaders walking 
between an exhibit of women suffragettes on pedestals. Those identified are: "Dr. Mary 
Walker," "Belva Lockwood/' "Susan B. Anthony," "E. Cady Stanton," "Mrs. Eddy Christian 
Scientist" and "Carrie Nation of Kansas" holding a large ax. 
Illus. in: Puck, v. 49, no. 1256 (1901 April 3), centerfold. 
Image courtesy of the Library of Congress 



took Nation by the arm and led her to 
the street. She apparently made no fur- 
ther attempts to enter the saloon (or do 
worse), but speaking to a "large crowd" 
in a "voice loud enough to be heard by 
a number of people passing on both 
sides of the street," Nation launched 
into a diatribe, characterizing the saloon 
as a "Hell trap." Later that evening she 
spoke at a tent meeting at the corner 
of Twelfth and Buchanan Streets where 
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she rebuked the Masonic Lodge. 4 The 
next day, Nation walked into another 
saloon — L. Lazarus & Company, also on 
Main Street. Louis Lazarus' liquor store 
and saloon was known for its selection 
of whiskey and foreign wines. Here too 
she was quickly turned away and put out 
on the street, but not before she was able 



Carry Nation had a deep dislike of the Masons. She 
associated her first husband's drinking habits with his 
membership in the Masonic Lodge. 



Mr. Manning 
demanded she leave, 
but Carry refused, 
arguing that if young 
men were welcome to 
enter an establishment 
that would lead to their 
ruin, she too ought to 
be allowed in to the 
building. 
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SALOONS 

in Lynchburg in 1907 

Callahan & Rosenberger, 419 12th 

Carter WT, 1126 Main 

Cotter CJ&Bro, 111 9th 

Cruse & Rector, 57 9th 

Eagleton (The) , 905 Main 

FAZZI ROMOLO, 512 5th 

Foster WB, 910 5th 

Gorman Jas, 63 9th 

GREGORY J A, 1103 Main 

Hill & Hawkins, 107 9th 

HOTEL CARROLL BUFFET, cor Main & 8th 

HudginsJ W, 51 9th 

Kegney M C Mrs, 405 12th 

LAZARUS-GOODMAN CO, 902 Main 

McCarron Frank, 604 Salem Av 

Mcdonald j l, ion Main 

McGRATH WE, 112G Main 

Mallan J P, 620 5th 

Mallan W H, 70 9th 

Manning T A, 715 Main 

MatroniWmJ&Bro,313 12th 

Mays J H, 61 9th 

Morrison J J, 601 Main 

Murphy C A, 101 9th 

Murphy WR, 700 5th 

Nolan J X, 423 12th 

O'Gara Hugh & Bro, 719 Main 

O'Byrne P P, 527 Main 

Parlor Restaurant & Saloon, 115 9th 

STEPTOE W T & CO, 120 Main and 204 12th 

TANNER J D, 202 Orange 

Verga Chas, 702 Main 

Westmoreland (The) , 825 Main 

Source: Lynchburg City Directory, 1907 




This photo of Ninth Street shows several saloons on the left. 



to " [pay] her compliments to the liquor 
trade." That evening as she stood wait- 
ing to catch her trolley car, a crowd of 
"about 200 men and boys quickly con- 
gregated" around the eccentric reformer, 
presumably to listen to her speak. The 
police prepared to disperse the crowd 
just as she was whisked away. As the car 
moved down the street a "good natured 
cheer" broke out. 

Newspaper accounts do not reveal 
whether Nation carried one of her 
famous hatchets during her time in 
Lynchburg. Presumably she did not. 
While all of the details of her visit are 
not known, enough information is avail- 
able to reconstruct the general story, 
and place it in historical context. The 
fact that Nation did not use violence 
in Lynchburg is important. Despite her 
reputation as a vandal, she did not al- 
ways "smash." Much of her campaigning 
involved peaceful public addresses. In 
recent years historians have been willing 
to treat Carry Nation more sympatheti- 
cally. Traditionally perceived as a crank 
suffering from mental illness, her legacy 
has undergone a rehabilitation — at least 
partially. Fran Grace's Carry A. Na- 
tion: Retelling the Life (2001) is the best 
example of Nation's historiographical re- 
habilitation. Nation's visit to Lynchburg 
in 1907 fits into the interpretation of 
her as a sober-minded reformer commit- 
ted to dealing with social problems — al- 
beit through unconventional tactics. 

Carry Nation did not live to see her 
dream of nationwide prohibition real- 



ized. She died in 1911. Her tombstone 
carries the inscription "Faithful to the 
Cause of Prohibition, She Hath Done 
What She Could." Virginia's prohibition 
law went into effect in November 1916, 
and three years later the U.S. Congress 
passed the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Nation was a polarizing figure, one 
of the most important of the Prohibi- 
tion Movement, but also an ambiguity. 
Her name is recognizable, but few know 
who she really was. More scholarship is 
needed before her place in history can 
be solidified. Throughout her lifetime 
and now, Carry A. Nation was, and is, a 
curiosity. Although most Lynchburgers 
did not change their drinking habits on 
account of her campaign, her pres- 
ence alone was strong enough to draw 
crowds, undoubtedly making a memo- 
rable impression on all who came out to 
see her. 
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